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letters, and in general knowledge, are actively 
employed in diffusing their heresies, by the aid 


and will inquire; and empyrics in religion, in 


aware, that the physical suffering of a consider- 
able portion of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
has been so great, as to induce amongst the 
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For “ The Friend.” 
LABOUR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


The readers of “The Friend’’ must have been 
so much gratified and instructed, by the various 
selections which have appeared in its columns 
from the publications of the British “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” that 
no apology will be requisite for introducing to 


their notice a portion of the contents of one of|that the familiar and pleasing style in which 


they are written would recommend them to 
ciation numbers amongst its members many of| the eager and attentive perusal of his children, 


its latest productions. ‘This meritorious asso- 
the most distinguished British philanthropists 
and men of letters, whose professed object is 
to circulate, amongst all classes of the English 
people, sound and wholesome information in 


for the dissemination of false no less than true | 
philosophy. It is hence in the highest de- 
gree desirable that the real friends ofthe human | 
race should, in the exercise of a practical phi- 
lanthropy, 
learn with the best instruction in the most con- 
densed form. 

It is with feelings of lively 
we have observed the republication of the Bri- 
tish society’s works upon this side the At- 
lantic in a form similar to the original, and at} 
the small price of 31 cents per volume. We 


could wish that every parent would furnish his 


library with these books, as we donbt not but 


to the exclusion of the fascinating but most 
pernicious works of fiction with which the pre- 
sent age abounds. 

We know of few labours of philanthropy, 


most of the departments of human knowledge. |in which our own fellow-citizens who have the 


In order to effect this, they print a vast many 
copies of small treatises, written expressly for 
the purpose by the most able writers of the 


age, in the various branches of history, bio-|can Society for diffusing useful knowledge,form- | complained. 


graphy, mechanics, philosophy, &c. but at the 
same time composed in so plain and familiar a 
style as to be intelligible to every man who can} 
read the English language with any tolerable 
degree of facility. It is difficult to estimate the 
moral power and influence which the labours of 
this society have exercised and may continue) 
to exert, not only over the mass of the British | 
population, but also over all people of whom 
the English is the vernacular tongue. 


time and the means could engage, which 
would confer a greater benefit upon their fellow- 
‘countrymen than the institution of an Ameri- 


ed upon the plan of “the British. We area 
reading nation; but a large portion of our popu- 
lation are pretty much restricted to the reading 
of newspapers, for the want of cheap, familiar 





which we have been speaking. The diffusion 
| of works of this kind, written expressly to swit 
the wants, habits, and modes of life of the 
American people, would form the business of 


satisfaction that} 


treatises printed after the manner of those of 


anarchy and confusion. During the past win- 
| ter and spring, large bands of men have been 
roving through some districts of England, 
| burning houses and barns, destroying the ma- 


furnish all who are disposed to|chinery of factories and workshops, and even 


isuch of the implements of the farmer as were 
entitled, from their construction, to the speci- 
fic name of machines. All this has arisen 
from the idea that what is called (though very 
|improperly) ‘* Labour-Saving Machinery,” 
\the means of destroying the demand for the 
labour of the poor, and is one of the most effi- 
cient causes of their suffering and distress. 
Whilst the government of Great Britain has 
been engaged in arresting and punishing the guil- 
ty though miserable and deluded perpetrators 
of these acts, the “ Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge” has been employed in en- 
deavouring to appeal to the reason and good 
sense of the operatives, by showing them, that, 
lin their ignorance of the theory of productive 
industry, and the employment of labour, they 
were adding greatly to their own sufferings, 
and actually increasing by these lawless acts, 
in fearful ratio, the very evils of which they 
Hence the society have pub- 
lished the ‘ Working Man’s Companion,’ 
which is said to be from the pen of the cele- 
brated Henry Brougham, now lord chancellor 
of England. The subject-matter of the work 
is not only interesting to Great Britain, but 
also to every nation in that advanced state of 
civilization, in which human ingenuity has in- 
vented complicated machinery to aid man in 
the supply of his wants. Many philanthropic 


F 
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such an association as we have proposed, and its | individu: als in all countries have been alarmed 
‘reward would be found in the consciousness of| at the progress of labour-saving machines; they 
two cents of our money, the society furnish | imparting to an intelligent and susceptible peo- | have considered them rather a3 evil than good 
the public with 216 pages, in good type, and| ple, in the manner best suited to their wants, | results of the progress of modern science ; and, 
upon firm white paper, bound in pamphlet the rudiments of all kinds of useful knowledge, | in anticipation of the supposed consequence 


For the low price of one shilling, or twentv- 


form. Hence it is easy to perceive, that, by| 
the aid of stereotyping, the circulation of these | 
volumes must be immense, and the society 
must consequently be enabled to present the) 
facts and doctrines which its treatises inculcate 
to all readers of every class of society. The 
high reputation of the committee who direct 


integrity, no less than the character of the 
works which they have already published, are 
sufficient guarantees that they will neither abuse 
nor neglect the great means which they pos- 
sess for teaching the British people. and that 
the mental aliment they may distribute will be 
sound and wholesome, free from all moral 
poison or corruption. We live in an age, 
when men of all ranks and conditions, will read 





| 


the operations of this institution for talents and| titled “The Working Man’s Companion,” | relief from gloomy apprehension. 
No. 1, being a treatise on the effects of what| 


free from every thing which might vitiate or im- 
pair the moral tone of society. 

We have digressed, however, from the ob- 
ject which we had principally in view when 
we took up our pen—which was to introduce 
to the notice of the readers of “The Friend”’ the 
last publication of the British Association, e n- 


iscommonly called Labour-Saving Machinery 
on the industry and comforts of the working 
classes of Great Britain, to whom it is address- 
ed. Carey & Hart, the American publishers, 


have stereotyped the book: and we are pleased | 


to learn that it is likely to be diffused widely 
throughout our land. 


Every body who reads the public papers is 


'likely to result to the labouring poor from their 
| further increase, have been almost ready to wish 
that the limits of human ingenuity had been 
|attained, and that the restless spirit of inven- 
tion had reached its goal. 
To such as these the perusal of the “ Work- 

ing Man’s Companion” will be an acceptable 
By a series 
of the most powerful and irrefragable, and at 
the same time easy and familiar reasoning and 
| proofs, they will be constrained to believe that 
no evil is to be apprehended to any portion of 
ithe human race, from pérmitting the full and 
free exercise of those faculties with which man 
has been endowed by his Creator for wise and 
good purposes. It would, indeed, a priori, be 
strange if it were otherwise. The dominion 
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which the Almighty has given man over hiscrea-| the natives, contract engagements to large 
tures; the powers of reflection, of combination,| amounts with them, with full reliance upon 
and of construction, withwhich he has furnished] their integrity, and yet treat them in a con- 
him, would seem to be designed for use ; and|tumelious manner, or with indifference ? such 


we are not at liberty to suppose that the gifts 
and endowments of the Creator are either par- 


original direction. Z. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, IN 1829. 
(Concluded from page 315.) 


In order to show the light in which Capt. 
Finch himself, a man uninfluenced by the mis- 
sionary spirit, regarded the present state of the 
Islands, we conclude with the following ex- 


tracts from his report on his visit. me 


“The very advanced stage of the people of 


is nevertheless the inconsistency I observed. 


“ By the diffusion of knowledge among the 
islanders at large, | can readily seppose that 
the influence of the resident whites, and the 
abject and slavish adulation and distinction 
heretofore paid to them, have been diminished 


“[ am ata loss to decide wherein the fo-|in some degree: will not this circumstance, to 
tial, doubtful, or suspicious, in their ultimate) reign residents have just cause to complain of] a limited extent, serve to explain the sourness 
operation, when employed in the line of their|or to contemn the government of the Sand-|and bitterness which the whites cherish, and, 


wich Islands ; they affect to believe that all its 


measures are dictated by the missionaries. ] 


really do not think so: they doubtless in their 


station as teachers have influence ; but I ra- 
ther believe it is confined as closely as is prac- 
ticable or possible to that relation and no 
other. Unless it was perceived by them, that 
the government was about committing an act 
of indiscretion or gross blunder, I doubt i 
their voice would be heard. It is a most la- 
mentable fact, that the dislike of the mission- 
aries by the foreign residents, has a tendency, 


on many occasions, display towards the chiefs 
as well as the missionaries? Suppose that 
undue power is exercised by either residents, 
merchants, or missionaries, over the govern- 
ment of the Sandwich Islands; from which 
source will either the greatest good or least 
evil ensue? I certainly think from the mis- 
sionaries.”” 


J. J. GURNEY’S BIBLICAL NOTES AND DIS- 
SERTATIONS. 


the Sandwich Islands in the points involving] as yet, to paralyze the efforts which the natives| (Coneluded from page 318.) 

civilization, religion, and learning, is so well|are so laudably making to render themselves} From the suecinct view we have now taken 
established, so generally known and admitted,} worthy of the support and confidence of en-| of the commencing chapter of this work, some 
that I forbore to give statements of them equal-| lightened Christian and distant nations ; and| idea may be formed of the author’s manner of 
ly minute with those I had made respecting|this one circumstance will render, for some) treating his subject. ‘T'o the reader, however, 
Nukuhiva, Tahiti, and Raiatea. Their civili-|time to come, the visits by our ships disagree-| who, by a knowledge of the languages, has it 
ties, letters of correspondence, and transaction} able to the officers who have to make them.|in his power to accompany him through the 
of business with me, place them in a just light.) The constant complaining against the mission-|train of critical reasoning, the interest is 
and will enable cur government to appreciate) aries is irksome in the extreme, and in such| greatly increased. To enter into the particu- 
and judge them properly, without my saying a| contrast with the conduct of the missionaries| lars of the various important subjects embraced 
word in their favour, beyond the simple declar-| themselves, that | could not but remark their} in this volume of 480 pages, or even to attempt 
ation, that they are much in advance of the|circumspection and reserve with admiration :|any copious extracts from the several chap- 
Society Islanders, cheeringly and agreeably|the latter never obtruded upon my attention| ters, would swell this notice beyond due bounds: 
enlightened, acquainted limitedly with their/the grounds or causes they might have to|a running glance may be sufficient to incite 


own interests, capable of extending them, and| complain ; nor did they advert to the opposi-;some readers to a further acquaintance with 


sensible of the value of character as a nation. 
Their indolence of habit and amiability of dis- 


tion they experienced, unless expressly invited 
thereto by me. 


the original. 
Chap. ii. on the pre-existence of Jesus Christ 


position mislead the judgment of persons who} “If the understandings of the natives are| before John the Baptist, is a defence of John 
deny their pretensions to intelligence and|imposed upon by the religious injunctions of, i. 15, from the perversions of the Unitarian 
capacity for self management or government ;|the missionaries, the evil will ultimately cor-| New Version of the New Testament. Chap. 
the first being overcome, and their knowledge | rect itself, by the very tuition which they afford iii. is in illustration of Job xix. 25—* For 
fully aroused to the advantages which their lo-| the inhabitants, more certainly and effectually, I know that my Redeemer liveth, &c.”’ Chap. 
cality affords, the latter objection will manifest|than by the denunciation and declamation of iv. is on the existence of Christ before Abra- 
itself to be erroneous. ‘To aid in every way| foreigners, who are interested and temporary} ham, a defence of John viii. 58—* Verily, 
to elevate and instruct them, and increase their|sojourners, without other than moneyed trans-| verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, I 
self-pride and confidence, ought to be a source] actions to engage the confidence of the na-.am.” Chap. v. is founded on John i. 1—* In 
of pleasure, as well as the policy of those fo-| tives, whereas the missionaries have adventur-| the beginning was the Word;”’ and defends that 
reigners who are amongst them; but such I am| ed their families among them, and stand pledg-| text from the Unitarian perversion, which 
satisfied is neither the design nor practice of| ed as to the issue of their undertaking before,| paraphrases it thus: ** From the first i. e. 
those persons : they pursue, on the contrary, a| not only the American public, but the world|from the beginning of the gospel dispensa- 
short-sighted course, watchful of their own im-| at large.” tion, or of the ministry of Christ.” Chap. vi. 
mediate gains or advantages, apparently re-| ‘So great was the friendship and correct-| carries this doctrine still further, declaring the 


fo 
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me 


oa 
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gardless and thoughtless of those who are to|ness of deportment of the chief islanders, that 


succeed them, and whose security, comfort, 
and prosperity, may be increased or diminish- 


a people once and so recently heathen. 


ed by the judicious or unwise plans they at|ance of language and complexion alone re- 
present or may hereafter adopt. The gentle-| minded me of it. These views may very 
men now at the Sandwich Islands forget that| widely vary from the opinions of those who 
the natives are not the same naked, uninstruct-| have preceded me only a year or two. I can 


eternal pre-existence of Christ; and is chiefly 
I could scarcely suppose myself to be among| 


Vari-| 


founded on the address to Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, Micah v. 1—3. Chap. vii. is on Christ 
pre-existent in the form of God, and on an 
equality with God. Chap. viii. is a somewhat 
long, though an interesting disquisition, con- 
cerning the Chaldee ‘Targums, and the doc- 


ed creatures which they were when they first| well believe that we do not keep pace (by|trine of their authors respecting the “ Word of 
went among them; and in this forgetfulness,| means of our intercourse) with their improve-| Jehovah.’ Chaps. ix. to xii. are a defence of 
intentional or not it is immaterial, treat them| ments. Intervals of three years make wonder-| the doctrine of the creation of all things by the 
almost precisely as they did formerly, and con-| ful changes, and for the better; careful and) Word or Son of God, in opposition to the per- 
temn their pretensions to knowledge and im-| recorded observations only will assure us of the! versions of the Unitarian translation of the New 
proved condition. Human nature cannot, nor| reality of them. The present king, as he ad-| Testament. Chap. xiii. contains an illustra- 
will the chiefs much longer bear or nas vances in years, will, I feel pretty well persuad-| tion of the text, 1 Peter iii. 18, 19, 20, on the 
such arrogance and injustice. The more the 

respectability and importance of the chiefs and) will, however, depend, in a great measure,|diluvians. Chap. xiv. explains at considerable 
people are increased by Voluntary and gene-| upon the choice which he may make in a com-| length the author’s views respecting the angel, 
rous attentions from foreigners, the greater will) panion of his power and the cares inseparable :| who at various times, during the whole course 
be the security ensured to themselves. Why|a doubt and difficulty rests upon this interest-| of sacred history, bore the name, and displayed 
will they continue to enjoy the hospitality of| ing point, which cannot too early be removed. | the attributes of God. Chap. xv. is another 
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‘ed, be a blessing to his people ; his usefulness! preaching of Christ by the Spirit to the ante- 
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valuable defence of the doctrine of the deity)but if we are asked, What is the gospel, we! other thing's, our moral regeneration. Every 


of the Word of God, being in illustration of 
Johni. 1. Chap. xvi. is an interesting disser- 
tation on the prophecies contained in Isaiah, 
ch. vii. viii. and ix. 1—6. Chap. xvii. illus- 
trates Jeremiah xxiii. 5, 6, a prophecy which 
thas engaged the attention of numerous com- 
mentators. Chaps. xviii and xix, are in the va- 
rious readings of | Timothy iii. 16, and though 
of important bearing, and evincing deep eru- 
dition, will to the general reader be found less 
interesting than some of the other chapters. 
Chap. xx. is a defence of the commonly re- 
ceived version of the text, “ Looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for us,” &c. The 2lst 
Chap. illustrates and defends the great doc- 
trine declared by Paul, Rom. ix. 3—5, that 
Christ, who, in his human nature, descended 
from the Jews, is “over all, God blessed for 
ever.” We now arrive at the concluding 
chapter, which is devoted to some solid and 
pertinent reflections on the practical import- 
ance of faith in the divinity of Christ. On this 
chapter it may be well to dwell a little, by of- 
fering a few extracts from its most impressive 
parts. 

“ Were it true that repentance, by itself, can 
deliver from the guilt of past sins, and were it 
also true that we are capable of repenting, 
and of afterwards walking according to the 
law of God, in our own strength, we may pre- 
sume, that such a revelation of our duties and 
prospects would have been all that we re- 
quired—that, by furnishing us with adequate 
information and motives, this part of the scheme 
of Christianity would have sufficed for our sal- 
vation. 

«“ But scripture and experience unite in 
proving that neither of these things are true. 
{n the first place, we know that, under the mo- 
ral government of God, even in this world, re- 
pentance does not obliterate sin, or prevent the 
suffering which follows it; and in the Bible, 
the principle is clearly laid down, that ¢ with- 
out shedding of blood is no remission.” And 
secondly, since man, in the fall, is declared to 
be radically corrupt—a declaration correspond- 
ing with known facts—we may rest assured 
that he is destitute of all natural capacity, 
either to repent of his sins, or to obey the law 
of God. Guilty and helpless as we are, we 
can entertain no well founded hope of future 
happiness without an atonement fur our sins, 
and without the operation of some mighty prin- 
ciple, by which we may be recovered from our 
sickness, restored to communion with God, 
and prepared for immortal joy in his presence. 
What cause for thankfulness then is it, that in 
the Christian dispensation, all our need is sup- 
plied—that the Scriptures reveal to us, not only 
a perfect law, exemplified by a perfect pattern, 
and confirmed by the sanction of future re- 
wards and punishments, but, above all, a Sa- 
viour, through whose atoning blood we may 
obtain forgiveness, and through whose effica- 
cious Spirit we may both repent and obey! 

« The moral law is preserved in the bosom of 
Christianity, just as the tables of the covenant, 
inscribed with the ten commandments, were 
kept uninjured within the enclosure of the ark; 








































must answer, Not the promulgation of this mo-| one who is accustomed to trace the lines of 
ral law, but the glad tidings of redemption| Christian experience, must be aware that the 
through Jesus Christ—the “record that God | application to ourselves, through faith, of that 
hath given unto us eternal life, and that this| redemption which came by the Son of God, is 
life is in his Son.” the very means ordained by our heavenly Fa- 
_ “A belief of the deity of Christ is not only|ther for our recovery from a sinful condition 
inseparably connected with the Christian’s expe-|and for our restoration to the image of our 
rience, but is essential to the general main-|Creator. ‘Thus it is, and thus only, that we 
tenance of his creed. ‘That this is true, is|can ‘put off the old man, which is corrupt, ac- 
clearly proved by the notorious fact, that a|cording to the deceitful lusts; and put on the 
denial of that doctrine is ever accompanied by | new man, which, afier God, is created in righte- 
a corresponding degeneracy of religious seuti-|ousness and true holiness.’ 
ment, in relation to other important particu-| “In order to confirm this general remark, 
lars in the system of Christianity. |we may briefly advert to a few distinct points 
_ “ Those who allow that God was manifest|in regard to which a belief in the deity of Christ 
in the flesh—that the Onty Becorren Son |is essential to the formation of the Christian’s 
was clothed with humanity, and died on the| character. 
cross to save us, are naturally impressed with} ‘ ‘The first point is humility. The dignity 
the malignity of sin, and with the weight of its|and worth of Him whom God has given to re- 
eternal consequences, which called for such a| deem us from sin, are the true gage by which 
surrender—for such a sacrifice. But to the| we must measure our own demerits, and the 
unbeliever in the deity of the Son of God, sin! depth of our corruption in the fall. A delibe- 
is no longer a mortal offence against a being| rate consideration of the justice and holiness of 
of perfect holiness. It assumes the softer|God, who ordzined the incarnation and aton- 
name of ‘ moral evil.’ The existence of it is|ing death of His own Son as the only means 
ascribed to the Creator himself, and in connec-| through which the sinner might be justified, 
tion with its punishment, it is even regarded | lays open to us an astonishing view of the high 
as forming one part of a providential chain,| demands of this law, of his abhorrence of sin, 
which is destined to terminate in the happiness|and of the greatness of our own sinfulness. I 
of the sinner. Satan is transformed, from the| believe that such a view alone affords the 
father of lies, a murderer from the begiuning,| means of a radical cure of the worst and most 
the deceiver, accuser, and destroyer of men, | prevalent of mural diseases—self righteousness 
into a harmless metaphor—a mere figure of|and pride. 
poetry. Hell, of course, is robbed of its deep-| _‘* ‘hose who imbibe the doctrine of the deity 
est terrors, and is treated of, not asa place of|of Christ, and heartily embrace that system of 
eternal punishment, but as one of temporary |truth with which it is connected, can scarcely 
and corrective suffering; a purgatory provided | fail to be made sensible that all their own 
in mercy, rather than ordained in judgment. |‘ righteousness are as filthy rags ;’ that a load of 
“ With these unscriptural views of sin, its| guilt rests upon them, in their fallen state, from 
author, its origin, and its effects, is inseparably | which they cannot possibly deliver themselves; 
connected a partial and inadequate estimate of| and that they are destitute of all power of their 
the law of righteousness, which sinks down| own to walk in the way of holiness. Thus are 
from the high and consistent level, maintained | they humbled and broken before the Lord, and 
in Scripture, of universal godliness; and} their humility lies at the root of their regenera- 
while it still borrows something from Chris-|tion. It leads to that abiding dependence on 
tianity, gradually assumes the shape cf a|Christ for forgiveness, and on the Holy Spirit 
worldly, though plausible, moral philosophy. |for illumination and sanctification, by which 
“Since man is no longer regarded as aj alone they can be established, in a sober, righte- 
fallen and lost creature, prone tu iniquity and|ous, and godly life. ‘{f am crucified with 
corrupt at core, but as a being essentially vir-| Christ: nevertheless, [ live, yet not I, but 
tuous, it is plain that he can no longer be con-| Christ liveth in me ; and the life which I now 
sidered as standing in need of redemption. | live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
That word, may indeed, in some metaphorical | of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
sense, find its way into the creed of those per-| “ The second point alluded to is love. Per- 
sons who reject the deity of Jesus Christ. But|sons who form a low estimate of their sins, and 
the doctrine of pardon through faith in his| imagine them to be of slight consequence, and 
blood is dismissed as unnecessary and absurd; | easily passed over, may talk in a latitudinarian 
unnecessary, because we are not under the|manner of the benevolence of God ; but they 
curse of the law; absurd, because it is incon-| must ever be destitute of a proper sense of hia 
ceivable that a mere man, ‘ weak and pecea-| mercy. Theyare sure to exemplify our Lord’s 
ble like ourselves,’ could possibly atone for| own maxim, ‘that to whom little is forgiven, the 
the sins of the world. same loveth little.’ But let our sinfulness be 
“To work out our salvation, with a view to| estimated by its true measure—the infinite dig- 
the glory of God, as well as to our own happi-|nity of Him who covers our iniquities and re- 
ness, is to fulfil the chief and noblest purpose |deems us from their power—and we shall then 
of our being. But in order fully to appreciate | be prepared to apprehend what is the greatness 
the practical nature of the fundamental doc-| of the mercy of our God—what the tenderness 
trines of Christianity, we must call to mind that| of his unmerited compassion. Being forgiven 
the salvation which is obtained through faith in| much, we shall love much.” 
these doctrines, is commenced and carried for-| Since then, that faith in Christ by which we 
ward in the present life, and involves, amongst |are saved, is also the faith by which we are re- 
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generated—since a belief in the deity and place,) in the addresses for that prosecution. We | 
» S FO cords 2 | 
atonement of the Son of God affords the jection; it was his own ect,and he must take the] 


strongest of motives to humility, love to God, consequences. None of us have been consulted, or 
love to man, devotion, prayer, and the fulfil-| had any thing to do with the present prosecution. It 


ment of our duties towards Christ himself, we | is not in our power to stop it; it was not in our power 
may safely conclude that such a belief is essen-| te bring it on. We cannot pardon. We are to say 


: ; : ee what we take the law to be : if we do not speak our 
tial to the formation of the Christian's charac-| real opinions, we prevaricate with God and our own 
ter. Now, although that character may, in va- 


consciences, 
rious respects, differ from the theories ofvir-| “I pass over many anonymous letters I have re- 
tue which have been proposed to mankind by ceived : those in print are public ; and some of them 
uninspired philosophy, it contains all that is sub- at ee brought eerie the court, os an 
stantially excellent—all that works well in prac-| {°°" 1" writers are, they take the wrong way ; I wil 


a do my duty unawed. What am I to fear? That 
tice—all that truly tends to the glory of the | mendazx infamia from the press, which daily coins 


Creator, and to the welfare and happiness of false facts and false motives? The lies of calumny 
mankind.”’ |carry no terror to me: I trust that my temper of 
« Finally, let it never be forgotten, that the! mind, and the colour and conduct of my life, have 


: , ea ; ce | given me a suit of armour against these arrows. If, 
formation of the Christian’s character is the during this king’s reign, I have ever supported his 


very thing which prepares us for the enjoyment) government, and assisted his measures, I have done it 
of the Christian’s heaven. If we are asked,| without any other reward than the consciousness of 
in what the happiness of heaven consists, we) ing what I thought right. IfT have ever opposed, 
may answer, on the authority of Scripture, in|! have done it upon the points themselves, without 


ball seemion alftind Father: i | nixing in party or faction, and without any collate- 
the unmixed service of God, even our Father; ‘1 ralviews. I honour the king, and respect the people ; 
those influences of the Holy Ghost, of which his} but many things acquired by the favour of either, are, 


present work is the earnest; and in the perpe-|in my account, objects not worth ambition. I wish 
tual presence and favour of the Son our Saviour. | Popularity ; but it is that popularity which follows, 


If th deal & the clses of seautat| @% that which is run after: It is that popularity 
aN WO Gesire, at Lhe ClOS Our mor | which, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to the 


pilgrimage, to join the countless company Of} pursuit of noble ends by noble means. ‘I will not do 

God’s redeemed children, we must seek, with| that which my conscience tells me is wrong, upon 

all diligence, for a capacity to unite in their) a occasion, to gain the huzzas of thousands, or the 

immortal song of thanksgiving and praise— | Oly praise of allthe papers which come from the 
5 


ena - Gi rt } he | Press: I will not avoid doing what I think is right, 
salvation to OUR : ane wane aittet 1 upon the} though it should draw on me the whole artillery of 
throne, and unto Tne Lams. libels—all that falsehood and malice can invent, or 


the credulity of a deluded populace can swallow. I 
can say, with a great magistrate, upon an occasion 
and under circumstances not unlike, Ege hoc animo 

; f semper fui, ut invidiam virlute partam, gloriam, non | 
The following extract from Lord Mansfield’s noble | Tas 


a a ; .| invidiam, putarem. 
burst of indignant eloquence, in the celebrated case of} «The threats go further than abuse ; PERSONAL vi- 


The King vs. John Wilkes, is familiar to many of our) o/ence is denounced. I do not believe it; itis not the 


readers. The popularity of which he speaks, is the) genius of the worst men of this country, in the worst 
only popularity that a judge, or indeed any good) oftimes, But I have set my mind at rest. The last 
man, should seek to win. Whien judges shall aim at) ong that can happen to any man never comes too 
popular applause or executive favour by other means) soon if he falls in support of the law and liberty of 
than an upright and fearless discharge of their duty,) nis country ; (for liberty is synonymous to law and 
— will deserve to forfeit the one as well as the| government.) Such a shock, too, might be produc- 
other. 


We trust, that, in thiscountry, the day is dis- | tive of public good; it might awake the better part 
tant when threats shall influence even the timid in| oF the kingdom out of that lethargy which seems to 
the administration of the laws. No man is fit to be 


; : : |}have benumbed them, and bring the mad part back 
a judge, whose conscious integrity, whose moral cou- 
rage, and whose well stored resources of mind do not 


to their senses, as men intoxicated are sometimes 
elevate him above all sinister influences. 


| stunned into sobricty. 
Lord Mansfield. * But here let me pause !— 


“Once for all, let it be understood, ‘that no en- 
: : ; | deavours of this kind will influence any man who at 

* It is fit to take some notice of the various terrors | 
hung out: the numerous crowds which have attend- 


present sitshere.’ If they bad any effect, it would 
ed and now attend in and about the hall, out of all) 


be contrary to their intent. Leaning against their 
reach of hearing what passes in court, and the tu- 


impression might give a bias the other way. But I 

: . " : hope, and I know, I have fortitude enough to resist 

mults which, in other places, have shamefully insult-| . 6) that weakness. No libels, no threats, nothing 
ed all order and government. Audacious addresses! +},4¢ has happened, nothing that can happen, will 
in print dictate to us, from those they call the people, | weigh a feather against allowing the defendant, upon 
the judgment to be given now, and afterwards upon| this and every other question, not only the whole 
the conviction. Reasons of policy are urged, from advantage he is entitled to from substantia! law and 
danger to the kingdom, by commotions and general justice, but every beuefit from the most critical nicety 
confusion. _ |of form, which any other defendant could claim un- 
“ Give me leave to take the opportunity of this} ger the like objection, The only effect I feel is, an 
great and respectable audience, to let the whole world anxiety to be able to explain the grounds upon which 


know all see” re hich Unless we have} we proceed, so as to satisfy all mankind, ‘ that a flaw 
been able to find an error which will bear us out to| of form given way to in this case, should not have 


reverse the outlawry, it must be aflirmed. The con-| peen got over in any other.’” 
stitution does not allow reasons of state to influence 

our judgments. God forbid it should! We must not | 
regard political consequences, how formidable soever | 
they might be; if rebellion was the certain conse-| 
quence, we are bound to say ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat ca-| 
lum.’ The constitution trusts the king with reasons of | 


did not advise or assist the defendant to fly from | 


LORD MANSFIELD. 





{ Journal of Law. 
ANN MELANCTHON. 


Among the children of Melancthon, the celebrated 
reformer, Ann, his eldest daughter, who was beautiful 


| the falling tears, and endeavoured to comfort him. 


Her manner was 
to the heart, 
to him. 

“ Honour thy father and thy mother,” is, according 
to St. Paul, the first commandment to which God 
has annexed a promise; which shows us of how 
much importance he considers this duty to be. It is 
said, Deut. v. 6. “And that it may go well with 
thee.” They who honour their parents, that is, 
love, reverence, and obey them, take the likeliest 
method to obtain the love of their parents and the 
favour of God, and to secure a long and happy life. 
But if it shall go well with such as observe this com- 
mandment, we may remark, on the other hand, that 
it shall go ill with those who transgress it. Disobedi- 
ent children, who grieve their parents, displease Al- 
mighty God.—Child’s Mag. 


HYMN. 


Come, let us worship him who fills 
Creation with eternal love; 

Hark! free and far the pean swells, 
On earth below, in heaven above. 


so affectionate that it pierced him 
and made her ever after peculiarly dear 


For “ The Friend.” 


Almighty One! to thee we pour 
The grateful tribute of our souls, 
Thy name, thy goodness, we adore, 
Felt from earth’s centre to her poles 


And the incarnate Word of God 
Who stoop’d on Judah’s plain to save, 
And burst our fetters where he trod 
Triumphant on the insatiate grave. 


Star of the morning! Lord of heaven! 
We bow before thy awful throne; 
Trembling, we ask to be forgiven, 
And humbly say, “ thy will be done.” 


Then be our hearts’ celestial guest, 
Make them thy temple and thy home, 
Bid all our sorrows sink to rest, 
And let thy holy “kingdom come.” 


Oh! let us worship Him who fills 
Creation with eternal love; 

Hark! free and far the pean swells, 
On earth below, in heaven above. 


B. E. 


From the Canadian Watchman 
* THY KINGDOM COME.” 
God of grace—great Prince of glory, 
Bow thy heavens and come down ; 
Let salvation’s pleasing story 
Be the topic of renown. 


Let the heralds of salvation, 

Fly to earth’s remotest bound, 

Till every kindred, tongue, and nation, 
Hear the gospel’s joyful sound, 


O! dispel the mists of error, 

Let the blind receive their sight ; 
Clouds engendering mental error 
Gild with evangelic light. 


Build thy Zion’s desolations, 

Let her breaches all be heal’d; 

Make her great amongst the nations ; 
Amply be thy grace reveal’d. 


Let religious institutions 

Spread through this and every land; 
Free from error’s vile pollutions, 

Let instruction’s germs expand. 


O, let love, and peace, and union, 
Biess Messiah’s wide domain; 
Schism yield to sweet communion 
Under Prince Immanuel’s reign. 


Let not lucal situations 


state and policy ; he may stop prosecutions ; he may | 
pardon offences; it is his to judge whether the law | 
or the’criminal should yield. We have no election, | 
none of us encouraged or approved the commission 





in person, possessed much of her father’s genius and 
disposition. One morning, as he was sitting in his 
house, the painful state of the Christian world con- 
tinued to press upon his mind, and affect his spirits, 


of either of the crimes of which the defendant is con-| till at length the tears gushed involuntarily from his 


victed : 
cuted. 


none of us had any hand in his being prose- 
As to myself, I took no part, (in another 


eyes. The child, perceiving her father’s distress, in- 
stantly stretched out her little hands to wipe away 


Sever friendship’s mystic chain— 
Nor sectarian separations 
Rend the church of Christ in twain. 


Purge thy church from things defiling, 
Keep her borders clean and fair: 

God of love, in mercy smiling, 

Make her thy peculiar care, 





HICKSITE REVIEW EXAMINED-—NO. 3. 
(Cootiaued from page 311.) | 


THE FRIEND. 325 


| direct contradiction of the doctrines of EXias| which is the foundation of all others, is the 


Hicks and his followers. The writer in the| being of one God, infinite in all his attributes, 


The author of the Review before us makes| Advocate complains of this proceeding, as con-| and existing in his own divine perfections‘ from 


a heavy charge against the yearly meeting 
of London, for not receiving their communi- 
cations, and condemning them without giv- 
ing them an opportunity to be heard in their 
own defence. ‘lhe factin regard to the trans- 
actions alluded to are briefly these. When the 
Hicksites bad held several night meetings at 
Green street, during the sitting of the yearly 
meeting of Philadelphia in 1827, to concert the 
measures of a separation from Friends, at those 
meetings they prepared an address—appointing 
another general meeting at Green street, to be 
held in the 6th month following, to promote the 
object of withdrawing from what they were 
pleased to call a scene of confusion, and which 
must have alluded to the regularly established 
meetings of the Society. In the 6th month, 


trary to the common principles of justice, in everlasting to everlasting. This one true, 
condemning them on a mere ex-parte repre-| eternal, and incomprehensible God created 
sentation of the controversy going on in this and still upholds ‘all things by the word of his 
country. But this objection is stripped of its} power.’ In His infinite goodness He has been 
plausibility, when the subject is placed in aj pleased to reveal to mankind, a knowledge of 
proper point of view. ‘The Sermons of Elias} himself,’ &c. On this passage the writer 
Hicks, together with the pamphlets and peri-| says, “ So far very good. But how this can be 
odical publications which were put in circula-| made to agree with other parts of the Testi- 
tion by his followers, had been regularly for-| mony will be seen.’’ This last sentence was 
warded to Friends in England, and by these evidently intended to convey the idea that we 
means the opportunity was afforded, at least! believe in a plurality of Gods. The writer, 
to some of them, to judge for themselves of the, however, has been totally unable to make out 
doctrines by which the schism was produced.| his case, after he had thus publicly intimated 
Their communication was referred to a com-|his intentions. Supported by the Testimony, 
mittee of the yearly meeting of London, and in| not only of our primitive Friends, but of the 
that committee, | understand, the fact was dis-| Evangelists and Apostles, and the clear decla- 
tinctly stated, that the opportunity had been| rations of our Lord Jesus Christ himself, we 


their Green street meeting issued another ad-| afforded of becoming acquainted with the views! have the consoling reflection, that no weapon 


dress, and appointed another meeting to be 
held in the 10th month—and which they called 
a Yearly Meeting. As a yearly meeting it was 
anew thing. ‘lhe yearly meeting of Phila- 
delphia had been held in the 4th month of the 
same year. John Comly, one of their most 
considerable members, was the assistant clerk; 
and the meeting had regularly adjourned to the 


usual time in the 4th month the next year.|the only result to which the meeting could pro- 
The Hicksite yearly meeting of the 10th month,| perly have arrived. 


1827, adjourned to the 4th month following— 


not to the time to which the yearly meeting of| the Society, there can be no reasonable doubt 


Philadelphia was adjourned—but to an “ ear- 
lier week.”” Here was evidently a new meet- 
ing, having no connection with the old yearly | 
meeting of Philadelphia; but professedly de-| 
signed to be separate from it. That new meet- 
ing, it appears, addressed an epistle to the) 
yearly meeting in London. I have never seen’ 
the epistle, but suppose it claimed to be from) 
the yearly meeting of Philadelphia. If this! 
was the fact, it is evident, to those acquainted 
with the previous course of events, that they 
intended to practise a fraud on the yearly 
meeting of London. If they addressed an 
epistle to that meeting, claiming the character | 
of the yearly meeting of Philadelphia—in short, 
if they did not honestly state the facts, that they 





had separated from the old yearly meeting, and | their belief.” 


of the separatists, through the medium of their! 
own publications. Add to this, the evidence} 
already noticed, which their communications 
nvust have carried with them, of having been 
the papers of a new association, and not the 
epistles of the old yearly meeting of Philadel- 
phia,—and their rejection, so far from being 
chargeable with injustice, may be regarded as 


formed against us has prospered, and every 
tongue that has risen in judgment against us 
has been condemned. 

He professes to “ pass over’’ what he calls 
“the metaphysical argument” “about ‘the lapse 
of our prime ancestors,’ ‘affecting remotely all 
their posterity,’ and the attempt to distinguish 
between the effects of Adam’s fall upon us, 
or the guilt or sin of our own actual transgres- 
sions.”’ He takes occasion, however, to show, 
in the most unequivocal manner, that they dis- 
sent from the clearly established doctrine of 
the Society of Friends, on these points, as un- 
equivocally declared by the first and most emi- 
nent members of the Society, and acknowledg- 
ed from that day to this. He says: “All such 
‘speculative opinions,’ like the questions of the 
ancient sophists, about which many a Grecian 
moralist vexed his intellects to no purpose, 
may serve to puzzle the theologian, but can be 
of no practical utility to any sober Christian. 


As to the minute, declaratory of the faith of 


of its being within the province of that yearly 
meeting. It is conformable with the practice! 
of the Society, from the early periods of its 
history. And if it comes in conflict with the! 
doctrines of the separatists—if in setting forth) 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian reli-| 
gion, and declaring the belief of the Society in 
them, the Hicksites feel themselves testified | 
against, they ought to feel the force of that tes-| 
timony, rather than to indulge in invectives| The time spent in such idle speculations is 
against those by whom it has been borne. | Worse than thrown away; because no man liv- 
After disposing of the yearly meeting of|ing ever yet had a clear and distinct idea of 
London by a summary process, predicated on| the manner in which the sin of our ‘ prime an- 
the rejection of the Hicksite documents and/ cestors’ could affect ‘remotely all their posteri- 
doctrines, the writer in the Advocate proceeds: ty.’ It would be vain and idle to pretend to 
“From matter of fact, we proceed to examine| argue about that which nobody understands.” 
{t is very probable that the wri-| Advocate, vol. iii. p. 413. With sucha quota- 





set up one, expressly for those in unity with| ter would be able to vindicate himself from the} tion as the foregoing before him, no man in 
them, and favourable to their views—it was an|charge of coming in contact with the senti-| his sober senses can deny that the Hicksites 
attempted fraud, and it must require no small| ments of the founder of their sect, by saying| resort to dogmatic assertion in the place of 
degree of hardness of face now to complain of} that, when Elias Hicks told his hearers that| sound argument. But these declarations con- 
being detected. \f they did make an honest} they “need not trouble [themselves] or recom-| vey an air of confidence and self conceit on 
statement of facts, they must have realized the| mend to [their] friends what they must believe! the part of the writer, which may be acknow- 
sentence formerly pronounced—*out of thine|—that they must believe this or that—it is all|ledged to be in character with the cause he 


own mouth art thou condemned.” Fof they| nonsense’’—he only intended that they need 
could not expect that a wise and religious|not trouble themselves about the infidel opi- 
body like the yearly meeting of London, would| nions of their friends—but that, in regard to or- 
recognise (as an old yearly meeting) a new as-| thodox belief, that is, a belief in the doctrines 
sociation arising out of a separation from the! of the Christian religion, they should leave no 


Society. The epistle was rejected, and a mi- 
nute was formed, recording this conclusion. In 
1830, we understand, they addressed another, 
epistle to London, which also was rejected. | 

But the yearly meeting in London did not, 
rest satisfied with merely declining to recog- 
nise the Hicksite meeting as a branch of the! 
Society of Friends. It disclaimed any reli-| 
gious fellowship or communion with them, and 
issued a doctrinal declaration, which came in) 


stone unturned to bring it into discredit. Be 


| was endeavouring to maintain. 


It was perfectly gratuitous for him to say, 
(that the doctrines in question “can have no 
| practical utility toany sober Christian.” If he 
has derived no practical utility himself from 
this source, it is no reason that he should be 








this as it may, the writer has given himself| qualified to answer for all sober Christians. 


much trouble about our belief, and in doing 
this, he has added another evidence, to the 
many that were already in existence, that the 


, doctrines of the Hicksite Society are totally at 


variance with those of the Society of Friends. 
He notices the passage in the Testimony which 
says : “ The article of belief which stands fore- 
most in its nature and importance, and that 


He should have recollected that he, and those 
for whom he undertakes to answer, stand on 
very different ground. He pispeLieves a doc- 
trine which they believe. He finds “‘ no practi- 
cal utility” from the “ speculations” in which 
he has indulged on the subject—they profess 
to find important advantages from the doctrine 
ie the light in which they contemplate it. 





Re ne 


Now it seems to me, that all that charity itsel 
would concede to him, is, that he finds no prac- 
tical utility in the subject according to his 
views of it. Let him then grant to us what 
we concede to him, and the censure of his 
dogma will recoil back upon his own system. 
But what shall we say to his bold assertion. 
that “no man living ever yet had a clear and) 
distinct idea of the manner in which the sin of| 
‘our prime ancestors’ could affect remotely all) 
their posterity!’ ‘T'o draw the conclusion, that 
“no man living ever yet” had clear and dis-| 
tinct ideas on this subject, because he himself) 
had not, discovers neither humility nor correct 
reasoning. ‘The assertion must certainly be 
predicated on the belief that no man living 
ever yet had clearer or more distinct ideas on 
the subject than himself. Perhaps some of his 
Hicksite readers may entertain the same opi- 
nion, but I shou!d hardly expect that such a pa- 
rade of himself before the public would be cal- 
culated to make converts among intelligent 
and reflecting people. But | take it for grant- 
ed, that, in regard to the doctrine itself, he 
spoke the sentiment of their society. It cer- 
tainly was the doctrine of their founder. It 
would be casting an unwarrantable imputation 
of ignorance on the writer in the Advocate, to 
suppose that he did not know that in attacking 
this part of the Testimony he was equally at- 
tacking our primitive Friends. The evidence 
was before him in the Testimony itself. He 
knew that the quotations in the Testimony, 
from Barclay’s Apology, were unanswerable, 
and therefore it was no doubt that he passed 
them over in silence; virtually admitting that 
we do hold the doctrines ofour early Friends. 
The General Committee felt a desire not to 
swell the “‘T'estimony,”’ by inserting extracts un- 
necessarily, or the quotations would have been 
much more extensive. Still, on the point before 
us, they were too clear and forcible for our ad- 
versary even to attempt to reconcile thei to 
the opinions of the New Sect. It is therefore} 
asserted, without the fear of contradiction, that | 
our early Friends did hold the doctrine set| 
forth in the Testimony in regard to the effects) 
of the fall, and the distinction which is to be 
drawn between those effects and the guilt or sin 
of our own actual transgressions. 

Thus far the writer in the Advocate has 
completely succeeded in proving (though per-| 
fectly gratuitously, fer the proof was abun- 
dant before) that the Hicksites do not hold the 
ancient clearly established doctrines of the 
Society of Friends. I have no sort of ob- 
jection to their multiplying proofs of this de- 
scription. For while they have perseveringly 
insisted that they hold the original doctrines of 
the Society, and no doubt have succeeded in} 
drawing many into this persuasion, it is but 





THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
COUNSEL TO MINISTERS, 


George Fox's preaching is described by one 
of his cotemporaries as consisting of short, pithy 
sentences, more like texts for others to com- 
ment and enlarge upon, than a regularly con- 
nected discourse. The subjoined excellent 
advice on the ministry, delivered by him in a 
large meeting of Friends, partakes of this cha- 
racter, and is well worth being generally known 
and regarded by his successors in religious 
profession. The condition of many who were 
once acceptable preachers and members in the 
Society, but have made shipwreck of faith and 
of a good conscience, and are now little better 
than sounding brass, though they still have 
words in abundance, teaches us that it is es- 
sential to the preservation of a sound and 
living ministry, and to the welfare of the So- 
ciety at large, that right views should be 
entertained on this highly important subject. 
A fondness for preaching may induce the 
conclusion, that divine worship can hardly be 
performed without it, and rather than be silent, 
to prefer any thing that has the form, though 
destitute of the authority. Ministers may be 
ensnared by this thirst for words, and induced 
to gratify it, not perceiving they are actuated 
by a wrong spirit, under the plausible guise of 
feeding the flock and promoting the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. A spurious ministry has in- 
flicted incalculable injury upon the Society, 
and while it is proper to acknowledge the 
blessing of instrumental help, and to guard 
against a hypercritical temper, in judging the 
labours of those engaged in the work, it is in- 
dispensable to recollect and maintain the apos- 
tolic doctrine, that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
stands not in word only, that it 's not preached 
with the enticing words of men’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the spirit and of power, 


that our faith should not stand in the wisdom of 


men, but in the power of God. If the extracts 
are not too voluminous, the publication of the 
hints which they convey may not be unsea- 
sonable. H. 


“Take heed of destroying that which ye 
have begotten: for that which destroys, goes 
out, and is the cast-away. And though that 
be true, yea, and may be the pure truth which 
such a one speaks, yet if he doth not remain in 
that, and live in that in his particular, but goes 
out, the same which he is gone out from cometh 
over him. So that which calms and cools the 
spirits, goes over the world, and brings to the 
Father, to inherit the life eternal ; and reaches 
to the spirits in prison inall. Therefore in the 
living, immovable word of the Lord God 
dwell, in the renown thereof: and remain on 
the foundation that is pure, and that is sure : 


For as Friends have been led to minister in the 
power, and the power hath gone through, so 
that there hath grown an understanding among 
both people of the worldand Friends, so Friends 
must be kept in the life which is pure, that with 
that they may answer the pure life of God in 
others. If Friends do not live in the pure life 
which they speak of, to answer the life in those 
they speak to, the other part steps in; and so 
there comes up an outward acquaintance, and 
he lets thatcome over him. But as every one 
is kept living in the life of God, over all that 
which is contrary, they are in their places ; 
then they do not lay hands on any suddenly, 
which is the danger now: for if any one do, he 
may lose his discerning, may lay hands on the 
wrong part, so let the deceit come too near 
him ; and the deceit will steal over, so that it 
will be a hard thing for him to get it down. 
There is no one strikes his fellow servants, 
but first he is gone from the pure in his own 
particular ; for when he goeth from the light 
he is enlightened withal, then he strikes; and 
then he hath his reward : the light, which he is 
gone from Christ, comes, and gives him his re- 
ward. ‘This is the state of the evil servants. 
The boisterous, the hasty and rash, beget no- 
thing to God; but the life, which doth reach the 
life, is that which begets to God. When all 
are settled in the life they are in that which re- 
mains for ever ; and what is received there, is 
received from the Lord; and what one receiveth 
from the Lord, he keepeth; so he sitteth still, 
cool, and quiet in his own spirit, and gives it 
furth as he is moved. 

“Friends, ‘This is the word of the Lord to 
you all, be watchful and careful in all meet- 
ings ye come into; for where Friends are sit- 
ting together in silence, they are many times 
gathered into their own measures. When a 
man is come newly out of the world, from min- 
istering to the world’s people, he cometh out 
of the dirt; and then he had need take heed 
that he be not rash. For when he comes in- 
to a silent meeting, that is another state, then 
he must come, and feel his own spirit, how it is 
when he comes to them that sit silent. If he 
be rash, they will judge him ; that having been 
in the world, and amongst the world, the heat 
isnot yet offhim. For he may come in the 
heat of the spirit out of the world, whereas 
the others are still and cool ; and his condition 
in that, not being agreeable to theirs, he may 
rather do them hurt, by begetting them out of 
the cool state into the heating state, if he be 
not in that which commands his own spirit, 
and gives him to know it. 

There is great danger too in travelling 
abroad in the world. ‘The same power, that 
moves any to go forth, is that which must 
keep them. For it is the greatest danger to 


just that their own declarations should de-|for whosoever goes out from the pure, and | go abroad, except a man be moved of the 
stroy their own sophistry, and present their} ministers not in and from that, he comes to an| Lord, and go in the power of the Lord; for 


doctrines to the view of the world in their own 
genuine character—irrecencileable to the Tes. 
timonies of our early Friends, and of the Holy 
Scripture. 


(To be continued.) 


One bright and living example of piety, in the midst 
of those wandering from God, is worth a thousand 
speculative illustrations of the benefit and happiness of 


end, and doth not remain; although he may 

have had a time, and may have been service- 

able for a time, while he lived in the thing. 
“Take heed of many words 


to the life settles in the life. That which 


cometh from the life, and is received from God, 
reacheth to the life, and settles others in the|and kept in. 


life: the work is not now as it was at first ; 


; what reacheth! the transgressor. 


then, he keeping in the power, is kept by it in 
| his journey, and in his work : it will enable him 
| to answer the transgressed, and keep above 
Every one feeling the dan- 
|ger to his own particular in travelling abroad, 
there the pure fear of the Lord will be placed 
Though they that travel may 
have openings when they are abroad, to minis- 


religion, in persuading others to return.—C. 8. Stewart.|the work now is, to settle and stay in the life.|ter to others, yet, for their own particular 





THE FRIEND. 


growth, they must dwell in that which doth|seed of God, which is the heir of the promise 
open; and that will keep down that which of life without end. Let none be hasty to 
would boast. For the minister comes into the| speak ; for ye have time enough, and with an 
death, to that which is in the death and in pri-| eye ye may reach the witness ; neither let any 
son, and so returns up again into the life, into|be backward when ye are moved, for that 
the power, and into the wisdom, to preserve} brings destruction. ‘Truth has an honour in 
him clean. the hearts of those who are not friends; so that 

“ This is the word of the Lord God to you|all friends being kept in the truth, they are 
all; feel that ye stand in the presence of the| kept in the honour, they are honourable, for 
Lord ; for every man’s word shall be his bur-| that will honour them: but if any lose the pow- 
then ; but the word of the Lord is pure, andjer, lose the life, they lose their crown, they 
answers the pure in every one. ‘The word of|lose their honour, they lose the cross which 
the Lord is that which was in the beginning, | should crucify them, and they crucify the just; 


and brings to the beginning. It is a hammer|and by losing the power, the lamb comes to be 
to beat down the transgressor (not the trans-| slain.” 


gressed) and asa fire to burn up that which 
is contrary to it. Friends, come into that 
which is over all the spirits of the world, fa- 
thoms all the spirits of the world, and stands in 
the patience; with that ye may see where others 
stand, and reach that which is of God in every 
one. Hlere is no strife, no contention, out of 
transgression: for he that goeth into strife, and 
into contention, he is [gone] from the pure Spi- 
rit. For where any goeth into contention, if 
any thing hath been begotten by him be- 
fore, that contentious nature doth get atop, 
spoileth that which was begotten, and quench- 
eth his own prophesying. So if that be not 
subjected by the power in the particular, which 
would arise into strife, that is dangerous. 

‘* If any one have a moving to any place, and 
have spoken what they were moved of the 
Lord, let them return to their habitation again, 
and live in the pure life of God, and in the fear 
of the Lord ; so will ye be kept in the life, in 
the solid and seasoned spirit, and preach as 
well in life as with words (none must be iight 
or wild.) For the seed of God is weighty, 
brings to be solid, and leads into the wisdom 
of God, by which the wisdom of the creation 
is known. But if that part be up which runs 
into the imaginations, and that part be stand- 
ing in which the imaginations come up, and 
the pure spirit be not thoroughly come up 
toruleand reign, then tiat will run out that will 
glory, boast, and vapour; and so will sucha 
one spoil that which opened to him: this is for 
condemnation. Let every one mind that which 
feels through and commands his spirit, where- 
by every one may know what spirit he is of ; 
for he should first try his own spirit, and then 
he may try others, he should first know his 
own spirit, and then he may know others. 
Therefore that which doth command all these 


the ministry of the Lord God, and to go forth 
in that. It is not as a customary preaching ; 
it is to bring people to the end of all outward 
preaching. For when ye have declared the 
truth to the people, and they have received it, 
and are come into that which ye spake of, the 
uttering of many words, and long declarations 
out of the life, may beget them into a form. 
And ifany should run on rashly into words 
again, without the savour of life, those that are 
come into the thing he spake of will judge him; 
whereby he may hurt again that which he had 
raised up before. So, friends, ye must all come 


the heavenly life among you, and walk in the 
love of God, that they may answer the thing 
spoken to. 


“ And take heed all of running into inordi- 
nate affections ; for when people come to own 
you, there is danger of the wrong part getting 
up. There was a strife among the disciples 
of Christ, who should be the greatest. Christ 
told them, ‘ The heathen exercise lordship, and 
have dominion over one another ; but it shall 
not be so with you.’ For Christ the seed 
was to come up in every one of them; so then 
where is the greatest? That part in the disci- 
ples, which looked to be the greatest, was the 
same that was in the Gentiles. This is the 
word of the Lord God to you all, keep down, 
keep low, that nothing may rule nor reign in 
you, but life itself. 


** The power being lived in, the cross is lived 
in; and wherever friends come in this, they 
draw the power and the life over ; they leave a 
witness behind them, answering the witness of 
God in others. Where this is lived in, there 
is no want of wisdom, no want of power; no 
spirits, where the heats and burnings come in| want of knowledge; he that ministereth in this, 
and get up, in that wait which chains them|seeth with the eye which the Lord openeth in 
down and cools: that is the elect, the heir of| him, what is for the fire, and what is for the 
the promise ofGod. For no hasty, rash, brit-} sword, what must be fed with judgment, and 
tle spirits (though they have prophecies) have} what must be nourished. This brings all 
held out, and gone through, they not being| down, and to be low, every one keeping to the 
subjected in the prophecy. The earthly will! power ; for let a man get up ever so high, he 
not abide, for it is brittle ; in that state the| must come down again to the power where he 
ministry was another's, not the Son’s; for the|left ; what he went from, he must come down 
Son hath life in himself, and the Son hath the} again to that. 
power, which man being obedient to, he may| rits be got down, which are rambling abroad, 


be serviceable : but if he go from the pure pow-| Friends must have patience, must wait in the 
er, he falls and abuseth it. 


“It is a weighty thing to be in the work of 


into the thing that is spoken in the openings of 





















Before all these wicked spi-| followed all their victories ; his brought great- 
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all that is contrary will be subjected; the Lamb 
hath the victory, in the seed through the pa- 
uience. 
For “The Friend.” 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST, 


The great work and business of the cross 
of Christ in man is self denial ; a word of much 
depth in itself, so of sore contradiction to the 
world ; little understood but less embraced by 
it ; yet it mnust be borne for allthat. The Son 
of God is gone before us, and by the bittercup 
he drank, and baptism he suffered, has left us 
an example, that we should follow his steps— 
which made him put that hard question to the 
wife of Zebedee and her two sons, upon her 
soliciting that one might sit at his right and 
the other at his left hand in his kingdom, “ are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism I am bap- 
tized with?” It seems their faith was strong ; 
they answered, ‘ we are able ;’ upon which he 
replied, “ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and 
be baptized with the baptism I am baptized 
with ;” but their reward he left with his Father. 
What was his cup he drank, and baptism he 
suffered? I answer they were the denial and 
offering up of himself by the eternal Spirit to 
the will of God, undergoing the tribulations 
of his life, and agonies of his death, upon the 
cross, for man’s salration, Whatis our cup 
and cross that we should drink and suffer ? 
They are the denying and offering up of our- 
selves by the same Spirit, to do or suffer the 
will of God for his service and glory ; which is 
the true lite and obedience of the cross of Jesus, 
narrow still, but before, an unbeaten way. For 
when there was none to help, not one to open 
the seals, to give knowledge, to direct the 
course of poor man’s recovery, he came in the 
greatness of his love and strength; and though 
clothed with the infirmities of a mortal man, 
being within fortified by the Almightiness of 
an immortal God, he travelled through all the 
straits and difficulties of humanity; and first of 
all others, trod the untrodden path to blessed- 
ness. 

O come, let us follow him ; the most unwea- 
ried, the most victorious Captain of our salva- 
tion! to whom all the great Alexanders and 
mighty Caesars of the world are less than the 
poorest soldiers of their camps could be to 
them. ‘True, they were all great princes of 
their kind and conquerors too, but on very dif- 
ferent principles. For Christ made himself of 
no reputation, to save mankind; but these plen- 
tifully ruined people,to augment theirs. They 
vanquished others, not themselves ; Christ con- 
quered self, that ever vanquished them ; of me- 
rit, therefore, the most excellent prince and 
conqueror. Besides, they advanced their em- 
pire by rapine and blood, but he by suffering 
and persuasion; he never by compulsion, they 
always by force, prevailed. Misery and slavery 


er freedom and felicity to those he overcame. 
In all they did, they sought to please them- 


‘Therefore let your| patience, in the cool life; and who is in this|selves; in all he did, he aimed to please his 


faith stand in the pure power of the Lord God, doing the work of the Lord, he hath the tast-| Father, whois God of gods, King of kings, 


and do not abuse it; but let that search through,| ing and the feeling of the Lamb's power and|and Lord of lords. 


It is this most perfect 


and work through; and let every one stand authority. ‘Therefore, all Friends, keep cool | pattern of self denial, we must follow, if ever 
in the power of the Lord, which reacheth thel and quiet in the power of the Lord God ; and| we will come to glory.—Penn’s Works. 





MISMANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The conundrum asks, ‘* What Miss will 
ruin any child?’ and the answer is clearly 
enough, Mis—management. Books without 
number have been written, sermons preached, 
and societies formed, to assist parents in the 
education of their children; yet a judicious 
observer is constantly pained by the deplorable 
mistakes made on this important subject. 

A few days ago, I visited a mother whose} 
youngest child was ill. ‘The spoiled pet cried 
for some mince-pie, which she had seen on the 
table a few minutes before. The mother told} 
her it was all gone ; whispering to a child a| 


THE FRIEND. 


the old proverb is peculierly true, “ Lazy 
| folks take the most pains.” Shut a boy up by 
| himself, whenever he begins to cry for what it 
|is improper to have, and he will soon be cured 
of saying, “if you don’t give it to me, Pll 
roar.’’ But if in your anxiety to avoid a con- 
i test, you yield*to his screams, never expect an 
‘end to his demands upon your patience. 

| A third mistake, more common than any, 
is the teaching children to do right from wrong 
motives. Thus a boy is encouraged to be kind, 
obliging, and generous, by being told that he 
will be sure to gain by it in the end ; that others 
would oblige him in return; that nothing is 








few years older not to tell her she had seen it| 
put into the closet. What a lesson of decep-| 
tion for the older daughter! The little invalid} 
had probably been deceived before ; for not- 
withstanding her mother’s protestation, she 
still continued to scream for mince-pie.— 
“* Mother hasn’t got any for her darling,”’ was 
the reply of the injudicious parent; ‘ pussy) 
came and eat it all up!’’ What a lesson of| 
falsehood for the youngest daughter. 

Being an intimate friend, [ suggested the! 
impropriety of such proceeding, and the dan-| 
gerous consequences likely to result from it.! 
The lady assured me I made too serious aj 
matter of such a trifling affair. ‘* Nothing is| 
trifling to the mind of achild,” said 1; “ every 
casual word is a seed dropped into a fertile 
soil; it will take root, and bear fruit, either! 
good or evil. ‘Those who paint in stucco 
cannot alter a shade they have once laid in ;| 
if a mistake is made, it must endure as long as| 
the work ; and thus it i$ with a mother’s ex-| 
ample to her children. We may do a great 
deal in after years to correct evil habits formed| 
m youth, but the tendency to those habits re-| 
mains with us for life. Deception in small] 
things leads to deception in greater things ;| 
and this affair of the mince-pie may end in mak-| 
ing artful hypocrites of both your daughters.” | 

The mother seemed distressed. “ But how,” 
asked she, “can [ be expected to know much 
about education, when I went to school so| 
little myself ?”’ 





“My dear madam,” I replied, “ that is a 
very common and pernicious error. Going to| 
school is not education. The government of 
our thoughts, feelings, and expressions, by our| 
own fire-sides, every day of our lives, is what} 
constitutes the education of our children,—not} 
the comparatively unimportant lessons learned | 
at school. You do not need book-learning | 
to educate your children. A plain simple re-| 
gard to truth and nature is all that is wanted. | 
You do not need to go to school, to learn that) 
a falsehood is wrong ; yet you told your little | 
daughter that the cat had eaten the mince-pie, | 
when both you and her sister knew it was not 
true. You have the kindest intentions in the 


world ; but you must not be surprised, my dear| yp, 


friend, if your children tell lies, 
excuse, ‘ mother tells lies to us.’ ”’ 


Another of my acquaintances has an unruly 


lost by gaining friends where you can, &c. 


Now the facet is, our kind and_ benevolent! 
actions are not sure to meet a reward in this 


knowing why or wherefore. We cannot but 
think that there are many among them, who 
are far from being at rest in their present situ- 
ation, and if, more willing to yield in the spirit 
of true Christian magnanimity to their better 
feelings, however contrary to the pride of 
human nature, would, ere long. be prepared 
to return to the bosom of the church from 
whence they withdrew, as the wandering dove 
to the windows of the ark. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
The managers of the Bible Association of 
Friends, having printed an edition of the Holy 
Scriptures on superfine paper, and in a supe- 
rior style, the corresponding committee give 
notice that it is now ready for delivery at the 


| world; the chance is, it will be far otherwise ; 


Zs 4 Bra depository, in Carpenter street, below Seventh 
land it is well that it is so,—for if the motive be| 


selfish, how can the 
fountain be polluted, 
stainless ? 


act be pure? If the 
how can the drop lie 
A child brought up to expect re- 
wards for kindness and generosity, and finding } 
in manhood that his early expectations were | 
unfounded, gradually becomes cold and selfish | 
toward the world, which has thus disappointed | 
him. It would not be thus, had he been taught! 
to love goodness because it is good and plea-| 
sant in the sight of God.— Mass. Journal. | 

Advance of the West.—lt is stated that| 
wheat, which twelve years ago was worth 31 
cents a bushel on the borders of Lake Erie,| 
now fetches 75 cents; and the value of many} 
other products, and of the land, have increased | 
proportionably. ‘These effects are attributed 
entirely to the New York and Welland canals. 
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| 

In the New York Christian Advocate of the! 
15th inst. we find inserted the Epistle from! 
the yearly meeting of Friends in London, for} 
830 ; appended to which are the following 
remarks : 
* Our readers will perceive from the pes 
epistle the same spirit of love, and the same 
zeal for the maintenance of the cardinal truths 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ—the divinity and 
sacrificial death of the Son of God, and the} 
operation and indwelling of the Holy Spirit— 
which have distinguished genuine Christians 
in allages. It is lamentable, indeed, that so} 
great a proportion of the Society of Friends in| 
this country have swerved from the belief of} 
some of these essential truths, and have run! 
into that mysticism by which the late Elias 
Hicks was so eminently characterized. We) 
hope, 


however, that time and sober reflection} 


ay bring them to a better mind, and that they) 


and say in| may be induced to embrace the ‘whole truth as} 


Pr) 


it is in Jesus.’ 


y| We can most cordially unite in the hope| 
little son, who, when any thing is refused him,| expressed in the concluding words, with regard| 
immediately says, ‘* Mother, if you don’t give} to all involved in the lamented secession, and| 
it to me, I'll roar.’”’ And the mother, from|in an especial manner in reference to that) 
sheer indolence, generally yields to the threat,|class of them, including probably much the 
as she says, to avoid trouble. But in this case} larger number, who have joined in it, scarcely | 


street, at the following prices, viz. 
| 


per copy. 
Two volumes in neat muslin binding, $5 00 
do. do. bound in calf, 7 00 
On behalf of the corresponding committee, 
Tnomas Evans. 
Philada. 7th mo. 22d, 1831. 
FRIENDS’ FAMILY LIBRARY, 
A second volume, under the above general 
title, part of the series of which, some time 


a : 
since, we announced the plan, is now printed 


and for sale by the publisher, Thomas Kite, 
and by Nathan Kite, bookseller, No. 64, Wal- 
nut street. It consists of * Letters on Religi- 
ous Subjects, written by divers Friends de- 
ceased,”’ first published in London by John 
Kendall, 2 vols. in one. The second volume 
has not before been reprinted in this country, 


and the whole constitutes a collection of episto- 
lary communications, which, for instruction, for 
‘admonition, for consolation under trial, and 


for encouragement in well doing, is w ell wor- 
thy the attention of minds in search after im- 
provement in piety and virtue. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

The visiting managers, for this month, are, 
Bartholomew Wistar, 255, Arch street; Jo- 
seph R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street ; William 
Burrough, No. 11, Vine street. 

Attending Physician.—Samuel W. Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting Physicians.—Thomas C. James, 
No. 7, York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N. 
W. corner of Mulberry and Seventh street; 
Charles F’. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street; 
Robert M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street; 
Caspar Wistar, No, 184, Mulberry street. 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends, in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, wiil be held in Mulberry street 
meeting house, on 7th day, 30th inst. at 8 

*clock in the evening. 
JoserH WARRINGTON, Sec’ry. 

Philada. 7th mo. 16th, 1831. 


Lines by A. received, and to appear in our 
next. 
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